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ABSTRACT 

This report gives background data and an overview of 
the development of the ECON 12 project, which was carried out in 
conjunction with the Developmental Economics Education Program (DEEP) 
grant from the Joint Council on Economic Education to the Contra 
Costa County (California) Department of Education. The program and 
its dissemination were considered a system, made up of three main 
parts: The ECON 12 course, evaluation instruments and procedures, and 
a teacher training program. The latter two were considered as vital 
as the course materials and the cognitive and behavioral objectives. 
Cooperation from the County Department of Education assured that 
trial courses and teacher participation contributed to effective 
course design. Materials are described and stages of lesson 
development are c3.arified. A section on teacher training outlines the 
chronological sequence of a basic introduction to economic theory, 
practicum sessions, and teacher supervision. The to-date summary 
indicates positive acceptance of the project during trial tests and 
satisfaction with the application of system development procedures to 
the design of the course. At the date of this report. Units I and II 
were completed (ED 040 100, 101), Unit III and optional units were 
due for completion in 1967. Revised editions were published in 1968 
(ED 053 048, 049) . Addison Wesley will be publishing the future 

editions. (JMB) 
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A. SYNOPSIS 



1. Purpose 

Project H-153 is a U.S. Office of Education Cooperative Re 
search Grant to San Jose Stage College to develop and evaluate a 
twelfth grade one -semes ter economics course, suitable for students 
at all levels of achievement and scholastic ability, to be taught 
by the average social studies teacher. The course is intended to 
implement the National Task Force Report of 1961, Economic Educa- 
tion in the Schools > which called for a high school course to de- 
velop student capacity for economic reasoning, and made recomrnenda- 
tions about the content of such a course. 

The project was funded for the period 1 July 1964 to 1 July 
1966. The objectives of the grant were to attempt to complete an 
economics course and all related teacher and student materials, 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of the completed course. The 
tentativeness of these objectives reflected the recognition by the 
Office of Education staff and the principal investigators that pro- 
bably the^project could not be completed within the two-year con- 
tract period. 

An amendment to the grant extended the purppsc of the project 
to include a summer workshop in the summer of 1965 to train tea - 
chers who would make trial use of the course in the spring of 1966. 
At the present tine the Office of Education is considering a sedond 
amendment to finance a teacher training workshop this summer, to 
extend the project through the summer of 1966 and to expand the 
audio-visual and evaluation programs. 

2. Rationale 

The need to develop a twelfth grade economics course is sum- 
marized by the following arguments taken from the 1961 Task Force 
Report : 

J . The ;rowth in complexity of econ. lie issues demands better 
economic understanding, (p. 7) 

2. There is a need to understand the role which government agen- 
cies now play in de terming our domestic and international ec- 
onomic policies . 

"In the final analysis, the effectiveness of govern- 
ment depends on the capacity and understanding of 
the people... If they are to exercise their great po- 
litical power responsibly and effectively, more of 
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our people must know nore about our econony and 
oust learn to think about economic issues objec- 
tively and rationally . ,J (p. 3) 

3. Host of the American people have little training iu economics. 
Only about five per cent of the high school students take a 
separate economics course. Half of the students study ,l Prjb 
lens in American Democracy 11 which devotes considerable tine 

to the subject but is not based on a theoretical treatment . 

(P. 3) 

4. The economics, Aether taught in economics . courses or prob- 
lems courses, is "generally descriptive and all too often dry 
and sterile. 11 There is little attention ^iven to economic 
theory or analytic thinking. (p . 9) 

5.. The teaching materials are inadequate. “The treatment in 

textbooks is mainly descriptive, economic analysis is almost 
entirely absent; the reasoning often loose and superficial; 
value judgments of the authors, generally unidentified as such, 
abound.” (p. .9) 

6. The teachers are mostly unprepared to teach the subject, (p. 

10 ) 

7. There is the problem of public attitudes. Although there has 
been a growth of interest in economic education, it is not 
always disinterested. 

‘ "Unfortunately, it is necessary to recognize that 
many individuals and groups see economics in the 
schools as a device for stressin} their own pri- 
vate views. 11 

Such attitudes make it difficult for teachers to deal with the 
necessarily controversial issues which arise in the study of 
economics, (p. 11) 



New studies reported in the litei ’/cure on economics education 
support the rationale stated in the proposal. In fact, these stu- 
dies shov7 an increased awareness by teachers and administrators of 
the importance of twelfth grade economics and of the problems in- 
volved in providing an effective course. 

In the spring of 1953 the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals completed a survey vn the teaching of economics 
in U.S. high schools. All public and private high schools enroll- 
ing 300 or nore students were polled and 50.9 per cent of the 12,331 
schools responded. 1 The survey showed an increase iri the percentage 
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of high school students enrolled in a separate course in economics 
from 4.7 per cent reported in an earlier study to 6.1 per cent.^ 

Of schools responding. 69.8 per cent reported offering a separate 
course in economics, 70.4 per cent of these courses are electives. 
Not only has there been an increase in economics course offerings, 
but many schools indicated plans to introduce courses in the near 
future . 



51 . . , Hundreds of the returns renarked on J, plaris n and 
"programs 11 currently being or about to be initiated. 
Furthermore, the number of those stating the belief 
that economics could not or should not be taught be ■ 

1 jw the college level could be counted on the fingers 
of two hands . 

"The findings indicate that the trend is toward a de - 
liberate design which will include some economic ma - 
terials and concepts appropriately throughout the cur - 
riculum from kindergarten through the senior high 
school. As such a program becomes operative in more 
and more school systems „ the quality and depth, of 
economic reasoning and understanding to be achieved 
by an economics course in the 12th grade will mean 
that an increasing number of our citizens will make 
economic choices and decisions with more competence 
and wisdom. 1 ^ 

Teacher training seemed to be a major constraint on effective 
economics education. Although an encouragingly high percentage of 
teachers teaching separate courses in economics had a minor or major 
in economics, still, roughly 50 per cent of these teachers ; have had 
only two college economics courses, or less. Roughly 80 per cent 
of teachers of other courses which include some economics have con 
pleted two college economics courses or less A 

"The most frequently mentioned problem faced by the 
high schools ir: carrying Out their h^pes and plans 
for economic education is that of finding teachers 
who like the subject and can make it interesting. 

"Our main need is a qualified teacher" is the 'theme 
song* of the many who commented on this problem."^ 



3. Objectives 

The final product of the current research and development will 
be the ECON 12 teqehini systen. It will have three parts or sub- 
systems: 
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The ECON 12 course designed around specific behavioral and 
experiential objectives and including both teacher and student 
materials. Teacher Materials include a lesson plan consisting 
of carefully worked out model lessons for the complete course. 

2. Course evaluation instruments, for teacher and student, to de- 
termine the extent to which the course objectives have been 
achieved . 

3. The teacher training program which includes 1) a training 
course in the rationale and proper use of the ECON 12 course, 
and 2) a teacher supervision procedure to aid teachers teach - 
in g the ECON 12 course for the first tine. 

One of the primary objectives of the project has been to design 
an adaptible course, that is, a course that will satisfy the demands 
for teaching economics in most high schools and which a school dis * 
trict can introduce with minimum administrative dislocation and 
personnel stress. The adaptibility lies in three things: 

1. The model lessons are designed to give the teacher freedom to 
adapt the course to his own needs. 

2. The units, and lessons within the units, are flexible. Adap 
tations for 6 12 week units for Government and Problems course 
can be made by eliminating a unit(s) or lessons within units. 

3. Although unsigned for twelfth grade level, it can be tested 
in and adapted for grades 9 11, and for economics courses in 
teacher and adult education. 

In sum, the ECON 12 system is a major advance in solving the 
problems of teaching economics to teenagers and adults with no pre - 
vious knowledge of economics and with no particular initial apti - 
tude or interest in the subject. 



4. Cooperating Agencies 

The project is being carried out in conjunction with the 
three -year Developmental Economics Education Program (DEEP) grant 
from the Joint Council on Economic Education to the Contra Costa 
County Department of Education. The purpose of the County DEEP 
project which began in September, 1964 is to develop a program in 
Economics Education, K~12. The twelfth grade course being devel- 
oped under H *153 is one part of this county program. Because of 
this coordination of effort, the ECON 12 teaching system is being 
tested in fifteen of the county’s twenty -one high schools. Most 
of these high schools (as well as some others) expect to introduce 
the course either wholly or in part as a permanent part of their 
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social studies curriculun. 

The Contra Costa County Project is part of the nation-wide 
DEEP pro.* ran sponsored by The Joint Council on Economic Education. 
The Joint Council’s objectives for the three-year pro g ran (Septem- 
ber, 1954 *67) are to initiate on-gjing programs in econonics edu- 
cation in some thirty school districts throughout the country 3 to 
encourage development of materials and evolving solutions to tea- 
cher training problems through these projects v and to disseminate 
the worthwhile achievements of the DEEP projects. 

The Contra Costa County Department of Education coordinates 
curriculum research and teacher training of all interested school 
districts in the county, and the Joint Council on Econonics Educa- 
tion aids in publicizing and disseminating econonics education pro- 
grams throughout the country. Needless to say, the ECON 12 project 
benefits greatly from its association with the County Department of 
Education and the Joint Council on Economics Education. 



B« ECON 12 - A TEACHING SYSTEM 

We have attempted to apply engineering principles to design- 
ing and disseminating ECON 12. This means two things. First, the 
course and its dissemination is considered a system. Second, the 
system is designed and developed by systematic procedures. 



1. A Course as a System 

A system is an entity which performs a set of specified, observ 
able functions. It is made up of interrelated components, with spe 
cified, observable functions. Often these component parts can be 
grouped into subsystems. The proper functioning of a system re- 
quires the proper functioning of all its parts or subsystems. In 
order to insure proper functioning, a system must be self- correct 
ing. This characteristic is achieved through internal feed-back 
mechanisms through which errors can be detected, diagnosed and cor~ 
rected without a breakdown in the system’s performance. The ECON 
12 system has two main functions: it is a course and teacher train- 

ing program which enables most students to succeed in achieving the 
course objectives ; it is a practical solution to teaching econonics 
in high schools throughout the U.S. at the present tine. 

The ECON 12 system has three main parts, or subsystems, as des- 
cribed under Objectives: 

1. The ECON 12 course, 

2. Evaluation instruments and procedures, 

3. A teacher training program. 
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. Course^ Design : Applying Systen D esign Procedures 

SystensX^de^i jn procedures require the following steps: 

1. Specify the desired level of functioning of the systen (for a 
course this means stating the general educational objectives 
in terms of observable student behavior) .. 

2. Spe *' f y the required performance of the system^ components 
to insure effective operation of the system. 

3. Design components which perform their function in the system. 

4. Design internal feedback to insure the continual functioning 
of the system. 

5. Test components and the system to determine the extent to which 
assigned objectives are achieved. 

6. Redesign and test until the system operates at the specified 
or some other satisfactory level of performance. 

7. Test the systen to state its general performance characteris- 
tics and the variations in performance levels under different 
conditions. 

The sequence of development activities for ECON 12 are as fol * 

lows : 

1. Assess the conditions under which learning takes place- De- 
termine the interests, abilities and needs of students and 
teachers, physical and social school environment * 

2. State educational objectives of the course which are consis - 
tent with these conditions of learning. 

3. List subject content, skills, and attitudes students are to 
learn . 

4. Organize these into a tentative course outline consisting of 
units and lessons within units. 

5. Define the purpose of any given unit by stating general objec- 
tives of that unit, breaking down the unit into lessons, and 
stating the general purpose of each lesson. 

Design lessons by specifying behavioral objectives and learn* 
ing experiences, and designing the necessary teaching materials . 
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7. Test the course through its trial ' : in a variety of schools and 
classes. Evaluate course performance by testing student achieve 
r.ient of behavioral objectives, teacher evaluation of lessons, 
and evaluation of classroom activities by supervisors. 

8. Design a teacher training and supervision program. 

9. Revise lessons to conform to information learned in the trial 
use of the course. 

10. Train teachers. 

11. Try out revised course and evaluate its effectiveness to spe- 
cify the characteristics of the completed system. (If tirae 
and money permit , additional revisions and trial uses of the 
systems course can improve its effectiveness). 



C. THE ECON 12 COURSE: CONTENT AND CHARACTERISTICS 



1. General Course Objective s 

After a careful study of the literature on economics educa- 
tion and discussions with leaders in economics education projects 
throughout the country, with teachers and school administrators, 
and with labor and business leaders, four general objectives for 
a high school economics course were identified: 

Students should learn necessary information about the func 
tioning of the U.S. Economy to enable them to promote and protect 
their own personal interests. In particular, they must learn to' 
buy wisely, to sell their services astutely, to save and to invest 
wisely, and to .understand and make use of public and personal wel - 
fare programs such as social security benefits, insurance programs, 
and health and recreation facilities and services. 

Students should be familiar with the function and services 
rendered the public by certain important groups of economic insti 
tutions, such as businesses, labor unions, banks and finance com- 
panies. They should appreciate the benefits to the individual and 
to society of the profit incentive system which is at the base of 
our market economy. 

Students should learn economic reasoning and institutional 
facts which will enable them to become responsible citizens who 
vote on the basis of a logical evaluation of issues, who partici- 
pate in politics as volunteers or as professionals, and who devote 
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time to public service. 

Students should become familiar with the types of problems stu 
died by economists and the techniques or methodology of the disci 
pline to (a) learn economics for economics* sake; (b) to create in* 
terest in the subject so that college -bound students will take ec 
onomics courses in college; (c) to learn the importance of economic 
analysis and research in solvinfj social and political problems. 



Although course content is chan.Jin^,^ an analysis of hl^h 
school economics textbooks reveals that the traditional approach 
to teaching economics has emphasized the points made in the first 
two paragraphs above , has shown some concern for the points in para- 
graph three , and has pretty much ignored the problems stated in the 
fourth paragraph: Textbooks and courses include units on economic 
institutions, consumer economics, and current economic problems such 
as the Cana problem, labor -management relations, problems of inter- 
national trade, automation, urban 3 rowth . New texts are be>innin;3 
to study macroeconomic problems of economic growth and stability. 
However, these problems are rarely designed to be student centered. 
Instead, they are jiven a drab textbook treatment -an objective 
summary of the problem and of the various solutions to the problem. 
This ^overview" coverage does not challenge the student to learn 
about or try to study the rational solutions to the problem. 



2. The Relation of Course Or ;anization to the “Structure of the 
Discipline* 1 

The recommendations of the 1961 Task Force Report on Economic 
Education were used to set the limits on the theoretical and empir- 
ical content to be covered in the course. 

The Task Force Report recommended an almost complete coverage 
of the subject matter of the discipline as well as training in ec 
onomic reasonin;> Although eventually it may be possible to design 
an economics curriculum, K. 12, which will provide students with 
this broad comprehension of the discipline, this objective seems 
unattainable if the primary (perhaps only ) introduction to economics 
is through the twelfth jrade course* For our purposes, it was nec- 
essary to reduce the recommended content to some practical minimum 
achievable by most classes and, at the same time, to design a course 
which would achieve the main objectives sought by the Task Force 
nenbers-*to develop students* economic powers of reasoning and to 
enable students to learn the basic principles of operation of the 
U.S. economic system. 

After consultation with economist consultants and a review of 
the classic studies on the nature of economics, we produced a state- 
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ment delimiting the boundaries of subject natter and summarizing 
the methodology basic to the science of economics. Concepts basic 
to the structure of the discipline were isolated and their inter 
relations stated. A definition of economics was constructed which 
would serve as a basis for determining subject matter and forms of 
..inquiry to be included in the course. This description of the ECON 
* ,1.2 version of the structure and significance of economics is briefly 
.stated in the introduction to Unit I (Appendix B) and, in the stu- 
dent programmed instruction booklet which is part of Unit I, Lesson 
7 (Appendix fi) . The content outlines for the seven lessons in Unit 
I 3ive the complete statement. 

The conceptual framework of economics developed for use in de 
signing ECON 12 is an integration of the work of Lionel Robbins and 
Kenneth Boulding, It is an attempt to make more operational Pro- 
fessor Robbins 1 classic definition of economics; "the science which 
studies human behavior as a relationship between ends and scarce 
means which have alternative uses. " 7 This is an elegant defini- 
tion and it provides students with an important frame of reference 
with which to enter into a study of economics . However, in an in- 
troductory course it is important to describe some more -or -less 
definable area of study. Therefore, it is important to admit that 
economists do tend to limit their area of inquiry to the study of 
social organization to carry out five basic economic activities: 
production, exchange, consumption, saving, and investment. 

The parts of the course related to the operation of the U.S. 
market system are heavily influenced by the work of Oskar Lange on 
the function of the price system, Robert Dofrmin on price theory, 
and Richard Caves on industrial organization .8 The macroeconomics 
section of the course attempts to make comprehensible and vital the 
influence of the Keynesian Revolution on the development of U.S. 
monetary and fiscal policy by introducing students to the recent 
work of the Councils of Economic Advisors to the President, of Rob- 
ert Musgrave and of the staff of the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee .9 

The conceptual framework of the ECON 12 course is one of many 
orderings of basic economic concepts and ideas. Although there may 
be differences in organization, there seems to be wide agreement 
among economists on what constitutes the basic concepts and on the 
nature of economics as a social science discipline., This consen- 
sus among economists is reflected in the current economics curri- 
culum projects throu ghout the country. It is evident from a com- 
parison of Unit I of ECON 12 with the Senesh primary grades' social 
studies course, and with the economics units being developed in the 
Ohio Stage economics education project. IQ These courses are all 
complimentary to each other, even though they are independent pro- 
jects for different grade levels, and each emphasizes different as- 
pects of economics. 
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3. Course Content and Organization 

From the analysis presented in the preceding two sections, it 
seems apparent that a course is needed which actually does prepare 
most students to .become astute market participants, responsible and 
rational voting citizens, and advocates of scientific solutions ,to 
social .problems . The course should also be challenging enough to 
college-bound students to encourage them to enroll in college ec- 
onomics courses. 

We accepted these four objectives as the main reasons for 
teaching economics; we accepted as valid the criticism of the tra- 
ditional institutional apprsach to teaching economics , and we made 
the following decisions about the characteristics of ECON 12; 

1. . The course will be primarily a study of the U.S.. economy. 

2. It will be organized around the theoretical framework of the 
discipline which. can be used to study all problems in econ- 
omics. In particular, the course will emphasize the underly-. 
ing principles which affect market decisions, and the princi- 
ples which determine growth and stability of an economy. 

3. Students, will study these basic principles by applying them 
to concrete examples and problems through the use of increas : 
ingly elaborate case studies in which students are supplied 
the relevant data and learn to use .the data to draw inferences 
about the aspect of ,the economy being studies. 

4. Throughout the study of the U.S. economy, the focus will be 

on the analysis of the relation between market forces and gov- 
ernment action in economic decision Linking and in the perform- 
ance of the economy. 

5. There will be no systematic study of economic institutions, . 

that is, no special units on labor unions, banking, corpora- 
tions, or farming. Knowledge about economic institutions will 
come from examples and case studies chosen from a limited num- 
ber of areas. These subject areas will be used throughout the 
course and will be chosen according to two criteria: to illus 

trate the operation of major. economic institutions and major 
economics in the world; and to inform students about economics 
subjects in. which they have expressed an interest. 



The present course outline is detailed in Appendix A. Trial 
use of Units I and II this spring indicates that, for most classes, 
this general organization is adequate. As presently organized, the 
course is divided into .three main units and three optional units* 
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The main units will require fifteen to eighteen weeks to complete, 
and the optional units will be designed to require approximately 
two weeks each. The last three units are optional in the sense 
that they are not necessary to the main objectives of the course. 
They arc included to increase course coverage of subjects and to 
provide fast classes with additional units of study. 

Unit I is a four-week unit designed t_* commit students to stu - 
dying economics by alerting them to the importance of economic an - 
alysis, and to arouse their interest in the subject and methods. 
Students are introduced to the basic conceptual framework employed 
in the rest of the course: the scarcity problem, the partial so- 

lution of scarcity through specialized production to increase re- 
source productivity; the reliance of modern societies on money and 
exchange; the organization of economic activity as an economic sys-- 
tern; the need to study the micro and macro aspects of this economic 
organization ; the existence of conflicts of economic interest in 
society; the solution of conflicts through tradition, command and 
market forces; and the use of rational procedures to form economic 
policies . 

These concepts are introduced in simple form. Students relate 
them to each other arid apply then to simple concrete examples. The 
unit jives a total picture of the scope of economics and furnishes 
students with a basic vocabulary, a jroup of skills and a point of 
view about economics. In later units, these concepts and skills are 
developed further through their application to increasingly more 
complicated cases and economic problems. 

In Unit II, which lasts six to eijht weeks, students study the 
interaction oi market and jovernnent forces tj determine the alloca- 
tion of scarce resources amonj alternative uses. After a brief 
study of the theory of demand and supply and the operation of pure- 
ly competitive and pure monopoly markets, students study and eval 
uate the efficiency of specific product and factor markets in the 
U.S. From this first-hand study of the way competition works in 
jiven markets, students are jiven a chance to jeoeralize . about the 
nature and effectiveness of the U.S. market economy, and about the 
effectiveness of government control' over vaarkets. 

Unit III lasts four to six weeks. In this unit students study 
the interaction of market and government forces in determine chan- 
ges in the aggregate level of income and employment, and the rate 
of growth of the U.S. economy. The unit provides the theoretical 
and institutional framework necessary to study the success 0“ the 
U.S. economy in achievin’, three fundamental social goals: full em- 

ployment, a steadily increasing standard of living, and increasing 
individual economic security and justice. Students will evaluate 
controversial national economic policy issues in class. These ex- 
periences are designed to make students be jin to develop a consis- 
tent set of personal values, and to start to form opinions about 
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public economic policies which are consistent with these values. 

The three optional units .jive students an opportunity t^ apply 
their newly learned skills and knowledge to new problems; they, 
therefore, can review the basic parts of the course. 

Unit IV is a brief introduction to problems of international 
trade: the free trade arguments, and the structure of internation- 

al monetary transactions. Unit V is a study of the Russian econ- 
omy: resource allocation decisions in Russia, problems of Soviet 

planners, the success of the economy in achievin' annjunced ; pals , 
and problems in comparin' the U.8. and Soviet economics* Unit VI 
is a study of India, a developing economy: the problems of identi- 

fying and describing an underdeveloped economy, the specific prob- 
lems confronting India, India's planning procedures to encourage 
economic growth, and the difficulties of achieving growth in India. 



D. COURSE DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS 



l . Introduction 



Teacher and student commitment to the successful completion 
of the ECON 12 course are essential. Within the . capabilities of 
ECON 12 staff, the course will eventually be designed to necessi- 
tate student participation. This should maximize their success in 
completing learning experiences and in achieving the course objec- 
tives. It is, therefore, necessary to isolate the important char- 
acteristics of students and teachers which affect successful stu- 
dent learning and to design the course and lesson according to the 
specific characteristics which brinj ab out the required student 
responses . 

The process of isolatin' the relevant student and teacher 
traits which affect successful learnin ; is a major problem of ed- 
ucational research. We cannot hope for complete information, but 
we are basing course design characteristics on data we collect 
about students and teachers. 

2. Teacher Economics Trainin', Experience, Interest and Ability 

Information about teacher interest and abilities were based on 
direct work x^ith the 24 teachers who volunteered to try out ECON 12 
in Contra Costa County, from a countrywide survey of training and 
interest in economics of all Centra Costa County hi;'h school social 
studies teachers, and on the results of two recent national surveys 
on the teaching of economics in hijh schools. H 
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A survey of all 216 high school social studies teachers in 
Contra Costa County in the fall of 1954 revealed the f ollowinj in- 
formation about teacher economics training’, experience and inter • 
est in teaching economics: 

Per cent of teachers with following economics training: 

M.A. 0.4 
B .A. i B.S. 5 

Minor 9 

6 units to less than a Minor 52 

less than 6 units 34 



Total 100.4 

B.A,, B.S. 5 in Bus. Adm. 1.8 

Per cent of teachers who are teaching or have taught 
economics in past five years ........ 7 

Per cent who approve of teaching economics ... 94 



Our work with teachers suggest both positive and negative fac- 
tors which must be taken into consideration in designing the course. 

On the plus side* we found that the teachers involved in the ECON 12 

experiment: 

1. are adequately informed about current events and practical 
(personal) economics; 

2. are adequately trained in economics (the combination of work- 
shop training and structured course design provides sufficient 
economics background) i 

3. want student respect and are concerned about good teaching; 
they, therefore, are interested in trying new, sensible teach- 
ing ideas; and are equally quick in rejecting strategies which 
they cannot make work; 

4. are willing to accept help and direction from subject natter 
and curriculum advisors, and, in fact, are ^ften too willing 
to accept leadership from others; 

5. are relatively patient about experimenting with the ECON 12 
course . 

We have also f ound teacher limitations which we must take into ac- 
count: 

1. The general lack of training in economics means that teachers 
make mistakes when they venture out the ECON 12 content; 

they are usually unable to design successful lessons on dif 
ficult concepts, or techniques of argumentation and analysis. 
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Furthermore , lack of formal trainin ' makes it difficult- for 
teachers to ^rjauize an economic course a l ; ne because they are un- 
aware of the importance and subtleties of economic concepts, 
of the complexity jf economic problems, and of the need for 
the methods of ri.jorous economic analysis. This makes it im- 
possible for a teacher to determine the overall choice and 
sequencing of content. 

2. Teachers have a limited amount of time available for course 
preparation., and many do not carry*.. on any serious personal 
reading program other than the readin ' of newspapers and maj ■ 
azines . 

3. Many teachers do not use student centered teaching strategies , 
do not understand what they involve, and are limited in their 
ability to change their customary teaching methods. 

4* For many teachers , there is a deep and cynical dissatisfaction 
with educati r*. aid ah ait the . ssihility of remedy. 



5. Teachers may detach themselves from responsibility for effec 1 
• ,tive education of students. It then becomes difficult for 
them to experiment with or learn new teaching methods which 
require sc If -evaluation and objective diagnosis of student 
behavior. 



3. Student Interest and Ability 

Data on students have been obtained from the trial use by the 
principal inves ti jaturs of an early version of ECON 12 in two classes 
last spring (this exploratory teaching was reported in the ECON 12, 
March 1965 Progress Report), observations of twelfth ^rade econo- 
mics classes, over the last two years, teaching and curriculum con 
sultants 1 knowledge of students, and a review of the literature on 
the sociology of the hi jh school and classroom learning theories. 12 

This semester we are testing student achievement in the trial 
use of ECON 12. The analysis of these tests and of student actions 
in class will provide much needed additional data on which to base 
assumptions about student ability and interests. 

From the trial classes this spring we have observed seven con- 
ditions related to student needs, all of which must be thoroughly 
explored and taken into account in the course design: 
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1. Student -teacher rapport is of basic importance for the success 
ful use of r.iany student -centered teaching strategies; 

2. The effect of variations in student ability and interest on 
the choice of appropriate subjects for study, for materials 
used and teachinj strategies employed; 

3. Students are limited in willingness to accept new educational 
methods; are dependent un certain standard learning procedures 
such as reliance on a text and on learning by bein> told. 

4. It is questionable how relevant economics is to the immediate 
needs and interests of ,jraduatin:‘j hi.jh school students. 

5. The extent to which their disaffection from or impatience with 
school liraits designing a successful course; 

6. Students are uninformed about basic economic concepts, and 
their skills in rational thinkinj is limited. 

7. Students are ambivalent about ^rowin; up; they want respect, 
but they prefer play to work. 

4. Course Design Characteristics and Operational Procedures* 

This section describes the major characteristics of course de- 
sign we are employing to build in the necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions for student and teacher success with the course. 

Full teacher commitment and participation depends on how well 
students respond to the course, the extent to which the teacher ac- 
tivities fit the teacher ! s own style and personality and how com- 
pletely the materials and organization ease preparation and admin- 
istration. In short, the course must enable the teacher to do a 
\jood job in the tine he has available. 

For students, raovtivation and willingness to work depends on 
student interest in what they are learning. For most students this 
depends on their own evaluation of thi relevance of the study to 
their current lives and to their future plans. A second factor is 
student ability to succeed in learning- -their actual success, or 
their success in earning jood jrades. Finally, student participa 
tion depends on their respect for the teacher and the course. 

This respect depends on the respect and spirit of fair play shown 
students in the course and by the teacher. 

a . Course ^rjanization and objectives must be completely and 
clearly staged . 

1. The units and lessons within units must be identified and 
placed in a su;j£ested sequence; 

* The material in the appendices provides examples jf most of the 
general statements in this sectijn. 
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2. ' The rationale for each lesson must be thoroughly understood by 
teachers. 

The careful articulation of course structure and purpose re 
lieves the inexperienced or inadequately trained teachers of 
the task which he is least able to do effectively himself. 
Furthermore , if the rationale is sensible and clearly stated, 
the teacher will more likely be able to convey the importance 
of the lesson to students. * 

The precise statement of organization is essential, even for 
teachers who wish to alter substantially the course objectives in 
their adaptation .;f it to their own classes. Before teachers can 
altc?; the organization, they must understand the rationale behind 
the nsson or objectives they contemplate chan.;in. ? , . 

b . Lessons must be f le xible enou ;h to allow teacher to develop 
their own a nd student in terest s and abilities . This flexibility 
can be achieved by allowing flexibility in lesson planning with re • 
spect to the choice of le&rninj experiences, materials and illus - 
trative content. 

1. The lesson plan spells mat lesson objectives and content. 

2. The materials • provide alternate ways , j £ achieving the exper- 
ience and behavioral objectives. 

3. Teacher^ can choose between different subjects to illustrate 
the principles bein:' learned in a ,»iven lesson, between vary- 
ing decrees of individualized instruction and total class ac- 
tivity, and between varying decrees of teacher or student 
control of ^roup activities. 

c. The total teaching system must be desi gned to assure that 
teachers will adapt th e c ourse successfully to their own personality 
and to the needs ^f their students . A teacher training course is 

a necessary component of the system. The fact that lessons are only 
partially planned in advance means that the success of the course 
depends on the ability teachers to complete the lesson designs 
and to develop their own teaching str. :c^ies . Since the course is 
designed around recent theories of curriculum, to do this planning 
teachers must be able t j use new teachin; techniques. 

The requirement of teacher commitment to complete the lesson 
design and to carry out the teacher's function in the system, places 
a *reat burden for course success on the teacher. It means that an 
essential part of the teaching system is a required teacher train- 
ing projraa. The necessary teacher training must be accomplished 
through a special in-service course designed to commit teachers' to 
successful teaching of the course, to familiarize then with the 
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course structure and content and to provide the tine and experience 
in desi^nin^ lessons and develjpinj effective teaching strategies. 

d . Course and lesson organization shjuld be desi *ned to facili 
tate learning by careful sequencing of activities . There are at 
least four kinds of sequencing in desi jnin> a teaching system: 

(1) Sequence lessons and lesson objectives to set up the 
conditions of learning for subsequent lessons, so that students 
will have acquired the prerequisite skills and information required 
for any ^iven lesson. 

(2) Sequence lessens and learning experiences to provide 
students with continual and adequate reinforcement of, and practice 
in, usin* new skills and information. 

(3) Design individual learning experiences and lesson 
materials so that the increments of new learnin ; are not too 'reat 
for students. Make sure that the required learning is possible for 
students at a 'iven point in the course. 

(4) In desijnin ; this spiral course design, sequence con- 
tent, objectives, and class activities to provide a spiral learn- 
ing of concepts, skills, factual information and attitudes. 

(5) The sequencing and tailoring )£ learning described 
here may lead to sorac student dissatisfaction with what they are 
learning and how they are beinj asked t; learn, particularly in 
the early parts of the course. Try to alleviate student complaints 
by continually informing students of the purpose and object of each 
unit, lesson and learnin;; experience. 

e . Course activities, subject matter and materials should in - 
terest students . There are two substantive parts of the course: 

(1) The conceptual and method olo>;ical framework of econ- 
omics; and 

(2) the application jf this framework to specific real 
world conditions and problems. 

The necessity for substantial structuring of course objectives 
derived from the need to teach students the framework of economic 
analysis so that they can apply it. 

(1) The choice of applications of economic reasonin ; is 
riot crucial, and, therefore, should be made t; conform to student 
interests. Illustrations, case studies, and problems and class 
activities should be chosen to interest students. 
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(2) Materials shoul 1 be ia an idi ju and style which is 
is in harmony with the perceptions and nodes of communication of 
the teena 'er. 

(3) These choices must be made according to actual stu- 
dent preferences, nv^t according to adult hunches about student pre 
ferences. That is, they must be based on information collected 
from students, under conditions in which they are relatively free 
of adult domination. We are collectin'.', this data this spring by 
procedures described in Section H below. 

f. Variability of student interest and needs must be recog - 
nized in designing less ons and materials , U^c only is it necessary 
to take average student interest into consideration, it is equally 
important to recognize the great variations of students in the 
twelfth grade. The importance of individual differences insists 
the course be designed to provide s jne individualized instruction, 
and should bo, t j s ;ne extent, student centered. 

(1) When possible, use student centered learning. Allow 
students to choose what they study and require them t j develop 
their own procedures for completing assi gnments . 

(2) Prepare materials which allow students to choose from 
a group of case studies and problems, b ;th individually and as a 
total class. 

(3) Use programmed instruction to teach vocabulary, com- 
plicated principles, learning which requires students to practice 
the new skill, or to learn to make rather fine discriminations. 

Programmed instruction can relieve the teacher from teaching di f -i 

ficult material, can reduce class time taken for such learning, 

and can allow students to learn difficult subjects at their jwn 
pace. Use of pr j ;ranmed instructions can improve the timin ’ or 
pacing of a lessen by reducing the tine spent on troublesome, but 
really only moderately signif icant . learning.* 

(4) Limit the use of time -consuming inductive learning 
sequences to student discovery of the m^st important generalizations 
in the course. Use programmed instruction to get students to in 
duce for themselves ^thor less important rules or meaning of con- 
cepts by providing examples from whic students derive the rule or 
concept . 

j. Media and teaching strata ;ios should be chosen and desired 
to maximize their effectiveness in achieving the course objectives . 

(1) Design the course so that it can be completed by non - 
readers of average intel lijence. 

(2) Include a text in the learning materials, but limit 
its use to summarizing what is to be or what has been learned. 

* See Appendix F Program on C .nparative Advantage. 
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(3) Use a wide variety of ncdia and teachinj strategies 
to make the course mare interesting and to provide a neans .jf chan-j 
in^ pace. 

(4) In choosing the specif ic. media or teaching strate gy 
in achieving a .'iven objective, choose the media or strategy which 
is well suited for the assigned task (e,*., In Unit I, Lessen 5, we 
use a four minute single concept film to shjw an animated circular 
flow diagram. This model sluws the tine dimension of economic pro- 
duction and consumption.) 

(5) Experiment with usin.* tw^ or more media together (e. 
d*> I n Unit II Lesson 2 on models, a film and program are used to 
jether to help students learn the functions )f models in economics). 



E. DESCRIPTION OF LESSONS AND COURSE MATERIALS 



1. Lesson Structure and Teacher’s Less jn Plans 



The lesson plan fjr each lesson provides the teacher with a 
complete description A the purpose, c mtent y behavioral objectives, 
learning experience objectives, su;;ested sequence of learning ex- 
periences, and the ran^e of correct answers to student assignments. 

The rationale of the lessen* -its importance to the rest of the course 
and the reasons for ch;osinj the particular objectives and learn - 
ing experiences • is summarized in the statement of purpose and iri 
a summary chart. 

New evidence about h„;W complete and cL^sely structured lesson 
plans should be has led to periodic changes in the content of the 
lesson plans. Also, lessen plan format has been altered continu 
ous ly from lesson to lesson in rder to incorporate more efficient 
ways of describin; the lesson. All A the lesson plans for Unit 1 
are highly structured. Not ;nly are /ojectives and content completely 
specified, but we .jive a complete sequence of class and homework 
activities, and we describe a su;.;ested day^-by-day procedure for 
carrying out these activities. 

Our experience this spring has forced us to recognize. the need 
f jr more flexible lessons. In Section D-4, above we described h.w 
we intend t .) provide this flexibility. In this section we will sum- 
marize the structuring of lessons and the lesson plans of the first 
test version of lessons in Unit 1 and II. We will then use this des - 
cription to illustrate the changes we intend to make in lessen struc- 
ture. (Two sample lessen plans are includexi in Appendix D and E) 

The Lessen Plan for a lessen is a statement of the lessen 
structure and is made up A the following parts: 
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Purpose of the Lesson . The purpose briefly outlines the main 
behavioral and experience objectives >f the lesson •'“•the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which students are to learn or work with. 

This statement also puts the lf.sson in perspective: it describes 

its function in the Unit. 

Content Outline . The content outline is a complete statement 
in outline form of the principles and definitions of econuraics to 
be learned or used in the lessen, Is is an ordering of this infor - 
mation based jn the internal logic of the subject matter, and is or - 
ganized to emphasize the primary concepts or generalization jf the 
lesson. 

Statement of Lon ; term behavioral objectives . The course is 
designed to enable students to achieve a set of behavioral objec- 
tives which are tested in the course final examination or in re 
quired written exercises. We define behavioral 'objectives as 
statements of required student performance of some written task 
and the conditions under which students perform the task. 

The course behavioral objectives are assigned to individual 
lessons, and Yne important object of each lesson is to insure that 
the behavioral objectives assigned to that lesson are in fact ach- 
ieved by the time students complete the lesson. The course behav - 
ioral objectives assigned to a Uven lesson are called long-term 
behavi oral objectives . 

The designation of these objectives as long-term does n ;t im- 
ply that they are life Ions objectives which will always remain 
with the students. But these objectives are not general La.; tern 
objectives (e.g., making students into rational decision makers and 
astute buyers and voters) The Ion ; term iJehavioral course objec 
tives describe a specific group of standards of student performance 
which are consistent with, but by no means identical to these general 
educational objectives. We hope that through the achievement of 
behavioral objectives and by completing the course learning exper- 
iences, students will use the successful course experinece to de- 
velop rational economic decision making behavior. 

In Unit I most of the Ion ' -term behavioral objectives involve 
relatively simple cognitive skills such as recognition of rules or 
definitions and application of rules to given examples. This is 
because the nain purpose of Unit I is t) lay the groundwork for the 
analysis of the later units. In Unit I students learn a vocabulary, 
and they fearn to apply this vocabulary to given situatijns. The 
economic reasoning performed by students in Unit I provides them 
with some initial practice in economic analysis, but in most cases 
there are no corresponding long term behavioral objectives which 
students must achieve in those lessens. 
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Prerequisite Behavioral Objectives . The prerequisite objec- 
tives of a lesson are distinct from the lon.g -term objectives be- 
cause they are not course behavioral objectives. Prerequisite ob - 
jectives are actions of the students which are necessary to insure 
the achievement of the long-term objectives . The prerequisite ob- 
jectives of a lessjn support the Ion ; terra objectives of the les - 
son, or of future lessons. 

An example jf the distinction between prerequisite and Ion} - 
term objectives will show the -difference and the need fjr the dis- 
tinction. In lesson I students learn to define the condition of 
scarcity as an inequality. Scarcity exists if the amount of a 
thing people want is greater than the amount readily available to 
satisfy wants. Learning this definition according tsj some criteria 
of performance is a long-term objective of the lesson. A prerequi - 
site objective designed to assist in the learning of the definition 
as' an inequality is to require students to use inequality signs cor- 
rectly in a series jf al^Ci braic expressions. Students will not be 
tested on the use of inequality si ;ns in the final examination, but 
they will be tested on the definition of scarcity as an inequality. 

Learning Experience Objectives . Learning experience objec- 
tives are not behavioral objectives in the strict sense. A learn- 
ing experience objective describes the desired classroom or home- 
work behavior (experience) of the individual student or a .'roup of 
students in completing a given learning experience; it does not 
state a criteria for testing successful performance which will be 
applied and recorded for each student. 

Each lesson is designed around both behavioral objectives and 
learning experience objectives. The learning experince objectives 
for a given lesson may aid stuents in achieving the long-term be- 
havioral objectives of the lesson, or they are directly related tj 
the general purpose of the lesson. 

These distinctions between types .>£ objectives are still being 
formulated, and, therefore, there are inconsistencies in the use of 
these terms in the less m plans. In the first three lessons of Unit 
I, n; c 1 e a r distil l c t yn was made between learning experience objec- 
tives andMSfifififl^&je^tivos , and u sons 4, 5 and 5, learning ex- 
perince objectives are not seated separately * However, they are 
described in the lesson sequence and summary chart. 

An example from lesson 4 should illustrate the difference be • 
tween a learning experience objective and a behavioral objective. 

In this lesson, students derive a procedure for studying the Tsia- 
shian economy thr.oujh class discussion. After students agree up^n 
a procedure, they nppjy it to the Tsinshian Indians. They read an 
esaay and use the procedure arrived at in class to complete a table 
sunmarizin- the main characteristics >f the Tsimshian economy. The 
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teacher reviews the assignment in class to make sure all students 
have complete*:! an acceptable summary analysis. There are two learn- 
ing experiences here: (1) jroup derivation of a proedure; (2) ap- 

plication of the procedure by each student individually. There is 
no criterion for testing each student f s performance in (1) because 
the activity is a ;.'roup activity; in (2) because even thoujh the 
teacher can Oracle student work], we don't include a prerequisite or 
lonj-tem objective in the lesson requiring it. This is learning 
experience objective of this lessen which supports behavioral ob- 
jectives of later lessons. 

Summary Chart of Content and Objectives . This chart summari- 
zes the relation between the major concepts or generalizations of 
the lesson and the Ion j-term, prerequisite and learning experience 
objectives. It also jives the rationale for the choice of prere- 
quisite and experience objectives. 

Less jn Sequence . The lesson is made up of a sequence of learn- 
ing expereinces employing diffe rent teaching strategies and media. 

The lesson sequence is a day -by -day description of a suj^ested pro- 
cedure for teaching the lesson, ways of employing the strategics 
and the media, and a detailed statement of the necessary informa- 
tion for completing the lesson (including sample answers to all 
questions or problems for students). 

The Lesson Sequence Chart . This chart is a day by-day summary 
of the sequence jf learning experiences. For each concept of gen- 
eralization of the lesson, the chart briefly describes what the 
teacher does, what students do, the worksheet frames which apply t.^ 
the concept, the audio-visuals, the homework assignment, and the 
method of evaluating student participation jr performance. 

The lesson plan organization described here has been too re 
strictive for teachers; they report that they like the careful 
structurin' of content objectives; they like the summary chart des- 
cribing lesson rationale. But they do not want to be tied to a 
fixed sequence of learning experiences and a set class procedure 
to follow. We are, therefore, experimenting with new ways of.de- 
si;jninj the lesson which substitutes a careful explanation of 
learning experience objectives for o.ie lesson sequence. If the new, 
less structured, lesson plans work jut well, then the teachers' 
manual will probably contain a special introductory section describ- 
ing teaching strategies which can be employed and the conditions 
under which they are useful. 

2. Audio-Visual Materials . 

Audio-visual materials developed for the course consist of the 
following: 

Overhead transparencies -** for presenting data and static models; 
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Film strips ••• for introducing less ons, summarizin ; material > 
and stimulating student interest; 

3. Films -- for presentin'; dynamic models, for summarizing material, 
and stimulating student interest. 

The project staff has produced three films: 

1. "Production' 1 (8 minutes* sound color) presents an histjrical 
survey of production specialization from primitive times t j 
the present. This is the first part jf an inductive learning 
sequence in which the students first describe the production 
innovations shown in the film, next they describe the reasons 
why production was increased in each instance, and finally, 
they induce the three main cate pries of specialization, i,o.. 
division of labor, resource specialization and the use of 
capital. 

2. "The Circular Flow Model" (8 minutes 5 double loop, color) pre - 
sents an animated circular flow model of an economy which shows 
the operation of the economy as a constant process of produc 
tijn and consumption. This t >o introduced an inductive learn- 
in ; experience and the points to be induced are set forth in 
Less on 5 (Appendix D) . 

3. "Model Man" (18 minutes, s ouncV-c >1 or) is a uniquely successful 
attempt to communicate an abstract; concept (the nature and use 
of scientific models) through direct visual images which are 
reinforced by a sound track. This film is followed by a half- 
hour program which reinforces the learning from the film and 
prepares the students for a criteria test on the use of models. 



3. Student Materials 



Student worksheets are used to organize student activities f..r 
r«us t lessons in the first test version (see Lesson 5* Appendix D) . 

The worksheet is organized as a series of "frames" one frame for 
each learnin ; experience. The frames vary in function. They nay 
do one or more of the followin': 

1. present information; 

2. provide an )rderly form for takin ; n^tes curin; classroom dis- 
cussion or teacher lecture; 

3. provide questions or problems for a classroom learning experience 

A. instruct student on specifications and procedures for out of 
class pr >jocts and homework assignments; 
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5. include sequences of pro gramme -.1 instruction (micro programs) , 

6. • present questions and problems which test behavioral objectives. 

Because there is a need to provide for greater flexibility in 
the kind of and- sequence of learning experiences, less emphasis will 
be placed jn the mandatory use jf student worksheets than heretofore. 

Programmed Instruction Booklets are one ‘half to one hjur (de- 
pending on the student) linear programs which present difficult or 
tedious material in the most efficient possible way. They can be 
used in the classroom or for homework assignments. These programs 
take the place of the text and .of class tutoring or lecturing. They 
have been very popular with both students and teachers, consequently, 
increasing use will be made of them. 

A Readings Book will contain short essays, sh^rt stories, and 
statistical data which are used in the learning activities. Read- 
ings on current events from newspapers and periodicals available 
in the school library will also be used. 

The Text will be short. It will be based on the content pre 
sented in the content outlines of each lesson. The text is a sum 
mary.of the major points jf the lesson and may be used as an intro - 
duction to, or summary of, the lesson* or both. At times, the text 
may be used as the primary learning device, but usually other ma- 
terials will perform this function. 

Tests and hA^minat ions are all criteria test items of lon?j term 
or prerequisite behavioral objectives: 

1. End of less on tests are self graded tests which enable the stu - 
dent to determine for himself whether or not he has success- 
fully Completed the learn in ' experience of the lesson. In the 
developmental stages jf the project these tests are used t^ 
test the effectiveness of the lessen, 

2. End -of -unit tests test achievement ^f all the 1 on j -tern ob- 
jectives achieved by the end jf the unit; and any interim ob . 
jectives. which represent conditions for learning necessary for 
Units II and III. 

3. The final examinat ion is a comprehensive test designed to de 
ternine the success of students in achievin ', all of the Ion;; • 
term objectives of the course. It will include both multiple 
choice and essay questions . 
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F. DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 



1. Unit Design 

The first step in desi jnin.j a unit of the course and its com- 
ponent lessons is tj state as succinctly as possible (500 words or 
less) the general purpsoe jf the unit -the knowledge, skill and at- 
titude jbjectives of the unit. In stating these objectives, some 
general specifications should be made about the means of achieving 
these jbjectives (ie.j. v specifications in terms of categories of 
Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives). 

These unit jbjectives are then divided into specific less ens, 
and first appr oxinati m sh ort statements of the purpose of each les- 
son are made. After clear and concise statements of general objec- 
tives of the unit and of each lesson have been c jnstructed, Wvork 
begins on the lesson, startin' with the first lesson of the unit and 
working on each lesson in order jf its appearance in the unit. As 
lessons are completed, the jbjectives jf the total unit and of ;;iven 
lessons chan ge, and the statements of purpjse are continually al - 
tercel to cunf jm to these changes. The number and order jf lessons 
may even change. 



2. Lesson Desi ;n Procedures 

The chart on the following pa je jives a graphic presentation 
of the lesson desi.jn procedure. Black lines and arrows show the 
sequence of the devel jpmental activites; red lines indicate feed- 
back, rectan jles outline production sta;es; ovals outline evalua- 
tion steps. The chart shows three separate stajes of lesson devel- 
opment. 

Staje I generates the Lesson Plan. It be jins with the 
statement of purpose f >ll.,wed by a specification of 
(1) learning experience objectives (2) subject cjn 
tent outline and (3) behavioral objectives (Ion ; tern 
and prerequisite) and the criteria test of these behav 
i^ral objectives together with its validation. 

Staje II ~ jenerates the student materials and the audio vis ~ 
usal materials. The desisi.ns from staje one are used to 
specify the lesson sequence and the desijn j f the mater- 
ials . 

Staje III is the testing and evaluation staje which deter- 
mines whether further developmental work is required or 
whether the less on is ready for general classroom use. 




STAGE III STAGE II STAGE I 



LESSON DESiGN PROCEDURE 
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PASS 
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LESSON COMPLETED 
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In the followin' description of course design, the first seven 

steps describe Sta;e I, the next two steps describe Sta^e II , the 

last step summarizes the testin;; and evaluation phase, Sta;e III. 

Sta;e I 

1. Lesson design bejins with the statement of the . general purpose 
of the lesson and assumptions about conditions of learning. 

The procedures used to arrive at the less m purpose and assump- 
tions about the conditions of learning are described in earlier 
sections ;f this report. The alteration of these assumptions 
and of the purpose A the lesson through classroom observation 
and testing is indicated by the red feedback lines which lead 
back to the rectan gle labeled n as sumptions about conditions of 
learnin j. n 

2. Usin;; the purpose of the lesson as a ;uide , and within the con- 
straints of the assumptions ab:>ut learning conditins the 
content of the lesson is organized in a tightly logical sequence 
and an outline -of this content is prepared. 

3. Learnin; experience objectives are stated which relate to. both 
the lesson content and behavioral objectives. 

4. Lon/' “tern behavioral objectives arc specified which provide 
standards for testing the achievement of the purpose of the 
lesson. The chart shows feedback loops between the purpose 

of the objectives of the ljn.j-tcm objectives to show the hi^h 
dejree of interrelation between content and objectives. 

5. Prerequisite behavioral objectives are specified from learnin.; 
experience and Ion; term behavioral objectives. They are neces- 
sary to enable students to achieve the lessen l.on;;~tcm ob 
jectives, or they support the lesson learning experience objec 
tives- that is, they support the behavioral objectives of fu- 
ture lessons in the course. 

6. The criteria test is composed A questions (to be answered in 
writinjby students) which test achievement of all lon-j-tem 
and prerequisite behavioral objectives. The feedback loops be 
tween the criteria test an! objectives 1 b )xes are included be- 
cause inability t> construct an adequate criteria test item re 
quires the elimination A or chan ;e in the behavi >ral objec - 
tives corresponding to that test item. 

7. The test should be ;iven to a ;roup A students before they 
start the lesson to find out what students already know. This 
step permits us to check assumptions about students 1 current 
knowledge and to eliminate unnecessary parts of the lesson. 

On the basis jf the new inf ornati jn, learnin; experiences, con- 
tent, lonytcrn aned prerequisite objectives arc altered. 



n o 



(Because of the tine -la j between lesson preparation and trial 
has been so short , this step has not been carried out prijr to 
the first trial use of the lessons. We hope to do this sort 
of testing before lessons are revised) 

At the completion of step seven, the formal part of lesson de- 
sign is completed. Once the concent, learning experience, lonj-tem, 
prerequisite objectives are specified and tested, the production 
phase of desijnin; a sequence of learning experiences can be ’in. 

There is no red feedback arrow from the lesson sequence. This means 
that problems A lesson sequence design should not alter the purpose 
-•■content, or objectives of hhe lessjn. 



Sta ;e II 

1. Desijninj the lesson sequence involves constructing a sequence 
of learning experiences which will allow students to achieve 
the objectives of the lesson. Factors affecting lesson se- 
quence include student interest and knowledge, readiness to 
participate or perform certain acts, and timing for homework 
or library assignments. 

2. Desijninj the teacher and student materials .jives concrete 
form to the lesson. The feedback 1 oop to the lesson sequence 
is necessary because of the limits of the ingenuity of the pro- 
ject staff. If satisfactory materials cannot be developed for 
a learning experience --or should serendipity reveal a better 
approach ” then the sequence is altered. 



Sta ;e III 



When all materials are preareu, the lesson is tried out in 
several classes. Evaluation is described in the next section. 

includes class observation by the teacher and a staff 
supervisor, and the administration A the criteria test to students. 
If the desired percentage of students reach the criteria level on 
the test, the lessen design is satisfactory. If the desired results 
are not obtained, the data from evaluation are used to alter the * 
original assumptions ab^ut the conditions of learnin ;, and the whole 
process be jins a T ,ain. 



The overall approach described here is an extension of the pro ■ 
cedures of programmed instruction to the dcsijn of a teacher con - 
trolled course. The deliberate attempt apply pr :>■• rammed instruc- 
tion desi gn techniques has led t*.: 
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1. Specification of the objectives of the course in terns ;>f the 
terminal behaviors expected of the successful student. Since 
such objectives specify the observable actions which the stu 
dent must perfom to exhibit each aspect of proficiency, they 
are measurable throu gh testinj. Test data provide the essen- 
tial i: foedback u through which a designer readjusts the com- 
ponents of his system when results fall short A what is desire 1; 

2. Division of instruction into relatively small increments or 
learning experiences, each of which should be completed suc- 
cessfully as a prerequisite to continuin' to the next step; 

3. A requirement of active participation by the student and frequent 
feedback to bjth student and instructor as t., the progress 

hein f j made ; 

4. The emphasis jn diajnusinj student progress through objective 
observation and analysis of student behavior in class; 

5. Perhaps u^st important of all, a continuing emphasis ;n stu* 
dent achievement as the Z'jslI of instruction. 



3. Staff Requirements 

The preoccupation with student needs has led to the use ^f a 
relatively wide ran 'e of resource persons. The design of a teach- 
in,' system requires the specialized skills of a team who work to- 
gether to make major desi ;n decisions and work separately to carry 
out these decisions. This point is best illustrated by listin'; the 
types of staff jobs and their functions: 

1. The programmed instruction expert supervises the careful struc 
turin; of the content, its division int teachable increments 
and the statement of behavioral objectives. He also writes the 
short programmed instruction booklets used in the course and may 
write ^x help with the worksheet frames. 

2. Audi o -visual jX i! me lia u consultants help determine the media 
and teaching strategies t • be employed in each lesson, surest 
practical solutions technical media problems and provide in- 
formation on the appropriateness ;f the assumptions about con- 
ditions of learn in 

3. Graphic designers recommend media which enhances c orrounication 
and design materials to perform a series of functions that aid 
in creating learning readiness by interesting students in the 
subject to be studied, and communicate difficult abstract con- 
cepts visually rather than verbally. 



4 
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4. Curriculum theorists aid in shaping course design, recjnraend 
effective teaching stratejies, design specific teaching stra 
tejies, develop procedures for studying new teaching strate- 
gies, and recommend teacher training procedures. 

5. Test constructors and measurements experts set up an effec- 
tive and efficient means „.f testing the course during its 
development , and design the testing system for the completed 
teach in j system. 

6. Trained teacher supervisors are required to devise a proce- 
dure for evaluating teacher competence and supervising the 
teachers involved in the trial use of the course while it is 
bein j developed. They help design the teacher training sys 
ten for the completed teachin; system. 

7. Experienced teachers are part of the team from the be jinn in,;; 
of the project. They provide information about students and 
teachers, and they, therefore, advise on course and lesson 
objectives and lesson desijn. They teach the course during 
the trial testing period, arid they help revise lessons. 

8. Subject matter specialists define the conceptual structure 
of the course, supply illustrations and problems for lesson 
learning experiences, supply the lesson content outline, help 
construct behavioral objectives, criteria test items and learn- 
ing experience objectives. 

9. Professional writers write essays, text and scripts for films. 

10. The course designer organizes the project and has a th^r^u.jh 
^rasp .;f systems design procedure. 

4. Trial Use and Evaluation of the System 

In the current trial use of the course we are making a syste 
matic study ;f teacher and student reactions to the course and to 
economics as a subject j f study. We are also measuring student 
achievement of course objectives. 

This s priu ' the course is bein j tried in fifteen hij;h schools 
in Contra Costa County, There are 44 classes, nineteen teachers 
and approximately 2200 students involved in the test. Teachin ' con- 
ditions vary from class to class. The schools are located in dif- 
ferent kinds of communities. Some classes are elective, some are 
required courses; some classes are devotin ; a full eijhteen weeks 
to economics and some less. There is variation in class size, and 
some classes are homogeneously jr^uyed, some are not. Table 1 sum 
marizes these variations in teaching conditions. 
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Student achievement is tested by examinations at the end of 
lessons jf units > and -of the cjurse. To permit testing and analy ' 
sis of test results from the total student population, course be 
havioral objectives are translated into multiple choice questions. 
Tests are scored and analyzed at the county I.B.M. data processing 
center. Analysis includes an item count of the number of students 
respondin'; to the four alternatives in each multiple choice ques • 
tion, and an item analysis comparing response patterns of the top 
and bottom 27 per cent jf students. The item count provides an 
analysis of the achievement of behavioral objectives by students, 
and the item analysis identifies poor test t terns . 

The test results will be analyzed by schools, classes and 
teachers to compare the effect on student achivenent jf variations 
in quality of teaching, class size, student ability 'roupings and 
student socio -economic background. 

Measurement of Student Interest in and Evaluation of the 
Course is bein ; obtained through questionnaires administered to all 
students at the end of Unit I and at the end of the course and 
through small -roup interviews with students. 

The questionnaire at the end of Unit I is multiple choice t o 
permit computer analysis of results, and will be administreed to 
all students. The questions are so designed that the students choose 
just one answer out of four that best describes his own opinion. 
Questions deal with general interest in the course, attitudes to - 
wards films, teacher's lectures, class discussions, worksheets, and 
opinions on the value of each specific lesson within Unit I. The 
questionnaire was pre-tested on ten students chosen at random, from 
three classes at Pittsburg Hi ;h School. The final questionnaire in- 
corporates the suggestions ji those students and jf the examiners. 

Students will fill jut the questionnaire in class, and it will 
be discussed in class after students have completed it. A similar, 
but l^njer, questionnaire will be .}iven at the end of the course. 

The questionnaire results will be analyzed by school, classes 
and teachers to compare the effect jf student attitudes of differ 
ent teachers, class size, student ability -roupings and socio ec- 
onomic beckjr^und. The final analysis will present descriptive 
statistics arid summary statements for each of the fifty questions 
for the t »tal population and for each cate ;ory. 

To compensate for the inherent liuitatim of the multiple choice 
type of questionnaire, interviews will be hell with snail jroups of 
students from different classes. A trained interviewer will inter- 
view at least five 'roups, each with five students. The members of 
each jroup will be chosen jrom one class. Groups will be chosen 
from cchools with differing socio- economic environment and from 
classes taught by teachers v/ith differing teaching styles. 
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Students will be chjsen by their teacher; each jr^up will include 
boys and jirls, differing student ability levels. But teachers 
will be asked t o choose students who are able and v/illinj t o express 
themselves verbal ly . 

The interview schedule will cjnsist of open-ended questions. 

The interviewer will be presented with a list of topics to be cov - 
ered, but the formation of the actual questions will be left up to 
the interviewer. Vie assume that the actual questions will be for - 
mulated so that they contribute to the established rapport. The 
interviewer will* usinj a complete set of student and. teacher mat- 
erials, jo through the course to jet a student's reponse to spe- 
cific lessons. Interviews will be taped, and it is estimated that 
the interview vt 1 1 take from thirty to forty-five minutes. 

The interviews will be content ‘analyzed, -The content cate- 
gories will be formulated from a random sample of the completed 
interviews. Two coders will work on the cate jory development, 
striving for categories which incorporate all the interview materials . 
Reliability checks between the two coders will be made before they 
tackle the entire project. 

The categories developed will not xily describe the student's 
attitudes but also the opinions behind the attitudes. Fjr example, 
if the question reads, n What Jo you think of the worksheet?", the 
following may be possible categories: 

Doesn't like them because they are borinj 
Djesn't like them because they are too much work 
Doesn't do them at hone but waits till class the next day 
Thinks they are a waste )f time 

Answers nay, of course, be coded into as many catejories as neces • 
sary . 

Teacher Assessment . 



Teachers evaluate each lessm as they complete it, usinj an 
evaluation form designed for this purpose. They comment on (1) clar - 
ity jf instructions, (2) their understanding of and agreement with 
the purpose ^f the lesson (content nd objectives), (3) the sequence 
of learn in j experiences, (4) success and failure (theirs and ^urs) 
of learnin ; experiences, (5) the value of learning experiences added 
or omitted. (5) where class discussion occurred and the character 
and quality of the exchange, (7) student reaction to programmed in 
struction an 1 visual materials , and (8) indicate (according to hijh, 
medium and low ability levels) student interest in each learnin; 
activity . 

Several special meetings of teachers are bein' held to enable 
teachers to evaluate the course and lessens. These discussions are 
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led by the discussion leader chsoeri fr^m amon : ; the teachers , and 
one teacher is the recorder. The session lasts one hour and a 
half. At the end of the session the project staff are allowed to 
join the droup to hear and diccuss the implications of the conclu - 
sijns reached. 

Teacher interviews will be held during the spring. In inter - 
view, a teacher will have an opportunity to speak more freely about 
his interest and involvement in ECON 12 and why and how the EGON 12 
teach in -j method conflicts with his philosophy and style of teaching. 



Evaluation Through Class Observation by Supervisors and Tapo 
Recdrdin 'S . 

Classroom supervision of the course permits the project staff 
to see for themselves how the course works, is the basis for evalua 
tin] teachers 1 capabilities, and provides a testing ground for the 
development of a technique of supervision tailored to ECON 12. 

To date we have used the IOTA (Instrument for the Observation 
of Teaching Activities)* evaluation procedure to evaluate the abil* 
ities of teachers. IOTA has allowed us to judje general teacher 
ability (to permit analysis of student achievement) and to train 
supervisors in general jbservation to enable them to identiy impor- 
tant teacher student interraction* It is clear that no technique 
that we now know is satisfactory in diagnosin' problems of teach - 
ing in developing affective teaching strategies for the course. Vie 
will have to develop a technique of teacher training supervision 
that is adequate to prepare teachers to use the ECON 12 teaching 
approach . 

A limited number of audio tapes are be pt\ \ made\ind transcribed 
to examine classroom interaction durin; deftain important learn 
inj expereicces . These analyses should lead to descritpions of 
how, and under what conditions, r;iven teach in; strategies are ef 
fective. 



G. TEACHER TRAINING 



1. The Teacher Training Course 



The stated objective of the project was to design a course 
which could be taught by the avera ;c social studies teacher. It is 
becoming increasin ;ly clear that successful teaching will require 
specific training in the use of ECON 12. The exception would be 
the teacher who is well trained in economics and in new methods of 



* Developed by Lucien B. Kinney, StanfjrJ University, and Ruth 
Bradley, Viola Owen and Eva Washington. San Jose State College. 
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teaching the social sciences. Such a teacher mi ;ht find the ECON 
12 Teacher's Manual an adequate -uicle for teaching the ECON 12 
course. Our present best /,uess is that adequate preparation will 
require a three to six week training course, and perhaps one half 
year of supervision. A three -week workshop for teachers was held 
last summer and another one is scheduled for this summer. These 
workshops train and orient teachers who volunteer to test the 
course > but they also provide a means of desijnin.-; and testin g 
ueacher training methods. 

In teacher training courses the teachers (1) study problems 
of successful teachinj, .and learn the teaching system basis of ECON 
12 course design; (2) study the economics principles and methods 
which are the basis of each lesson; (3) study ECON 12 lessons 
thoroughly by desi.-;ninj and teaching parts of lessons to the other 
teachers or to hi'h school students, and by criticizing the lesson 
plan and the deraonst rations . 

The following outline describes the organization of a proposed 
Teacher Training Institute for the summer of 1967, a proposal f<jr 
a Title 11, NDEA institute. It summarizes our current thinking 
about the organization of a teacher training program. 

A. Development and Use of Teaching Systems ( 1 week) 

The first week will be devoted to (1) the problems of teaching 
social studies in the*' high school, (2) the theoretical basis of 
teaching systems i .e . , how teaching systems can help to solve these 
problems, (3) the proper use of a teachin ; system. The ECON 12 
course will be used as an explanatory model of a teachin • system. 

This one week course will ; -ive the participants an opportunity 
to analyze their jwn classroom problems and to make tentative judg- 
ments as to how a teachin; system could contribute to their solution 
The following questions will focus the discussions during this first 
week: 



1. What are students ‘like? Personal experience will be matched 
with recent studies and with the data collected by the ECON 
12 project. 

2. What is a d teacher? The class will view video tapes of 
ECON 12 classes, discus* the tapes, and make tentative judg- 
ments. These jud pents will doubtlessly be revised later 
during the practicum because each teacher will have weekly 
opportunity to present a portion of a lesson which will be 
video taped and played back for immediate analysis. 
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3. What is a jood course? 

a. What are necessary components of a ;o-od course? 

b. What is sound curriculum theory? 

c. How specific and testable do objectives need to be? 

d. Which teaching strategies are capable of creating the con^ 
ditions necessary for learning, and is there a need fur 
multiple strategies? 

e. How are media designed for the messages they are to carry; 
how are they best varied and sequenced ; how are they made 
interesting to the student? 

f . What is the proper role of programmed instruction? 

4. What is the proper function of a teach in} system, and how 
must it be used to function properly? 

Bibliography : 

Required Texts : 

1. Bruner, Jerome. The Process of Education . 1960, Vintajc Book. 

2. Cram, David, Explaining "teaching machines" and Programming . 

San Foancisco: Fearon Publishers, 1961. 

3. Majer, Robert. Preparing Objectives for Programmed Instruction . 

Fearon, San Francisco, 1961 

4. McLuhan, Marshall. Unde rs tan Jin': Media . McGraw Hill, 1965, 

Chapter 5 . 

Reserve Books : 

1. Bloom, Benjamin S. Taxonomy of Educatiunal Objectives . Hand 

book 1: Cognitive Domain . New York: McKay, 1956. 

2. Ga;*ne ' , Robert. The Conditions of Learning . New York: Holt 

Rinehart and Winston. 

3. Taba, Hilda. Curriculum Development; Theory and Practice. New 

York. Harcourt, Brace and World, 1962. 
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B. Economic Principles and Problems for Hidi School (4 weeks) 

This course will be correlated with the Economics Education 
Practicum. During weeks 2-5, the morning sessions will be devoted 
to lectures on economic theory and economic problems relevant to 
the content of the ECOII 12 course. The lessons containin' this 
material will be the subject of the afternoon practicum sessions. 

ECON 12 is itself a principles course, so the participants will 
(1) reserve a formal presentation of the theory, (2) be offered 
an opportunity to discuss it in small 'roups, and (3) be required 
to explicate the theory as it is treated in the ECON 12 course. 

An example of the content of this principles course is indi- 
cated by the schedule for the first week which is devoted to a pre- 
sentation of the theory necessary for Unit I. 

An Introduction to Economics (5 days) 

Monday 

1. scarcity and its solution 

2. productivity and specialization 

3. diminishing returns 

4. theory of comparative advantage 

5. alternative costs 

Tuesday 

1. money and credit 

2. financial institutions 

3. basic vocabulary of economics 

Wednes day 

1. the idea of an economic system 

2. the micro structure of an economy 

a. basic economic activities 

b. basic economic decisions 

c. economic institutions 

d. social forces affcctin economic activity and organi - 
sation 

Thur sday 

1. the formal characteristics of an economic system 

2. the macro -structure of an economy 

a. stocks and flows 

b. economic aj3 rebates defined 

c. measuring economic a^rejates 

d. functional interdependencies between economic a '^re^ates 
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Friday 



1. social values and economic -oals 

2. competin'; jjals and conflict resolutions 

3. the uses of economics 

a. pure research to increase economic knowledge 

b. applied research to improve economic policies 
A. economics defined • a first approximation 



The next three weeks will present the theory for Unit II: 
micro -economics ; Unit II* macro -economics, and the optional units 
(IV, V, VI) which are short units .m comparative systems, economic 
development and the international economy. The optional units re- 
capitulate the theory presented in Units II and III; consequently 
this portion of the course will constitute a review. 

Bibliography 

Required Texts : 

1. Burling, Robbins. H Maxination Theories and the Study of Econ- 

omic Anthropology/ 1 in American Anthropologist . 

2. Economic Report of the President , 1966 . U.S. Government 

Printin g Office. Washington, D.C. 

3. Robbins, Lionel. An^ Essay on the Nature and Significance of 

Economic Science , London: MacMillan, 1952. 

A. Prentice Hall Foundations of Modern Economics Series , 193A : 

Caves, Richard. American Industry : Structure , Conduct and Per - 
formance . 

Dorfnan, Robert, The Price System . 

Dusenberry, James. Money and Cr Jit : Impact and Control » 
Eckstein, Otto. Public Finance . 

Schultze, Charles, National Income Analysis . 



Reserve Bodies : 

1. Bouldin ;, Kenneth. Principles of Economic Policy .. Prentice- 

Hall, Inc. 1958. 

2. Economic Analysis . Vol. I & II. Harper & Rose, 1965. 

3. Keiser, Norman F., Economics ; Analysis and Policy . Wiley, 1955 
A. Samuelson, Paul. Economics . McGraw-Hill, 1965 
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C. Economics Education Practicurn (5^ weeks) 

This course will jive the participants an intimate knowledge 
of an practical trainin’ in the use .f ECOM 12 materials. The units 
will be studied consecutively, and the lessons will be studied the 
afternoon immediately following the related theoretical presentation 
'iven in the mornin; session (Economics 113). 

Each afternoon session will open with an analysis of the lesson 
and the teaching strategies to be used; the class will then divide 
into groups of participants whose teaching problems are similar, c.p, 
those who teach a college -prep elective or those woo teach a low 
stream required course. These small groups will be responsible for 
altering the basic lesson plan to fit the requirements of the jroup. 
Members of the ;roup will present sequences of the lesson to other 
members of the ;roup for comment and criticism. If possible, an 
ECON 12 course or courses will be offered durin* the summer session 
at two San Jose area hi;h schools and participants will be jiven the 
opportunity to observe and to teach in these classes. 

There will also be a eejular program of micro -teach in;; in class • 
rooms equipped with video recorders and monitors. The 40 partici- 
pants will be divided into five jroups of eijht teachers. One after - 
noon of each ->f the five weeks, a ’roup will hold its practicurn in 
a video equipped classroom. These video sessions will last three 
hours, so that every participant will have a weekly opportunity to 
be taped while presenting a portion of one jf the lessons. These 
video taped presentations will then be played back for analysis and 
evaluation. Particularly effective sequences will be shown to the 
whole jroup durin.j special eveiin; critiques. 

Required Texts 

All of the ECON 12 teacher and student materials. 



2. Teacher Supervision 



Supervision of teachers in the test use of the course this 
sprinj has already been described. The information obtained from 
classroom observation and from the analysis of audio tapes will en- 
able the staff to bojin to desi ;n a procedure for supervisin ; and 
traininj teachers in the special methods of ECOM 12. 

There are several steps required to desi ;n an effective super- 
vision projran: (1) desi ;n pod teaebin ; strategies, (2) analyze 

the teacher student interaction involved in these strategies, (3) 
observe teachers usinj these strategies to identify what troubles 
they have, (4) devise a method for directin' teachers in the use 
of strate jy, (5) determine how much individual differences in 
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teaching style must be taken into consideration in allowing for 
flexibility in teaching strategies, (S) devise a technique for help- 
in j teachers identify and develop their own effective teachin ;> me- 
thods . 

At present, we are in the exploratory sta^e. We are j’oserv 
inj classes to jain an intuitive understanding of problems teachers 
have in class, of learninj experiences which are most effective and 
why . 



H. CONCLUSIONS: SUMMARY OF PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1. Desi -n and Testin ; of ECON 12 

The first draft of Units I and II will be completed during 
the current semester, representing approximately one-half of the 
course. New lessons for these units and first draft versions jf 
Unit III and optional units will be completed durin’ fiscal 19S7. 

With the exception of the three films we produced (described 
in section above), audio -visuals have been limited to film strips 
and overhead transparancies . We have also limited our exploration 
of complex learning experiences involvin' the construction of com- 
plicated janes . 

The decision to limit the ranje of materials and teaching stra- 
tegies arose from the need to establish the content behavioral and 
experience objectives and the basic sequence of learninj before we 
undertook comprehensive experimentation in new learninj instruments. 
Once the basic structure of the ECON 12 system has been established, 
it will then be possible to experiment without allowing the experi- 
ments to dictate that basic structure. 

Units I and II are beinj tested this sprin j in fifteen hi ;h 
schools in Contra Costa County. Results of this test will enable 
us to evaluate the effectiveness of the first .draft versions of Units 
I and II, summarize data on student and teacher reactions to Units I 
and II and their opinions about how to improve or chanje the course, 
and recommend chan jes in course >r ^anization and lesson desi'n. 



2. Applicability of Teachin ; Systems and Systems Desijn in Education 

A major accomplishment of the project has been the application 
of systems development procedures to the design of the ECON 12 stu- 
dent course and the ECON 12 teacher traininj course. 
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The systems approach to course design is effective for two 

reasons: 

1. When the ECON 12 teach in ; system is complete, the problems of 
teacher trainin .3 and course Jissemination will also have been 
solved. Course desijn and dissemination are not treated as 
separate problems and projects. Instead, we design a system 
which will achieve stated educational objectives designed to 
appeal to teachers and students , and which the avera 3 e teacher 
can use effectively if he has undergone the necessary train 
in ; j. This requires that the lesson plans, course materials 
and teacher training programs must be designed and tested con- 
currently. Any alteration in the lesson structure may affect 
the teacher training course by chan^inj its function in the 
system. Taclclinj both projects toother allows a more rational 
solution to course design and dissemination. 

2. Since the course is designed as a means to achieve specifi - 
cally stated ends, any means which work will be employed. 

This pragmatic criteria for desi^ninj lessons results in an 
integration of different teaching strategies and media. A 
wide variety of strategies and materials are used together 

to brinj about the desired learning. This experimentation in- 
volvinj interrelated materials and teachinrj strategies will 
eventually enable us to state a set of rules for us in 3 media 
and teaching strategies which will state the functional rela- 
tions between objectives and means to achieve objectives. 
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PROJECT STAFF AND CONSULTANTS 



Principal Investigators 

John G. Sperlinj, Assjciate Professor of Humanities, San Jjse State 
College 

Suzanne E. Wijjins, Associate Professor of Ecunurnics, San Jose 

State College. Resident Economist, Contra Costa County De - 
partment of Education. 

Graphic Desi mcr 

James Robertson, Robertson -Montgomery , San Francisco, California . 
Contra Costa County Department of Education 

Roy Andreen, Curriculum Consultant , Centra Costa Department of 
Education 

Frank Bradford, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Programmed Instruction 
Peter Pipe 

Evaluations and Test Construction 
Mark Sheehan 
Mary B. Willis 
Research Assistant 



Shirley Stoner 
Teacher Training 



Shirley Kress, Instructor in Economics, San Jose Staje College 



Cooperating Hi r ,h Sch^l Teachers 



Robert Anders on 
David Bond 
Richard Courtney 
Ro^er Davidson 
Robert Evans 
John Kerr 
Richard Kidd 
Michael LaMorte 
George Larsen 
Paul McGinnis 
Gordon Cracker 



Miramonte High School 
Pacifica Hijh School 
Clayton Valley Hi'h School 
Pittsburg Hi 'h School 
Antioch Hijh School 
Clayton Valley Hi^h School 
Harry Ells Hi.jh School 
Miramonte Hijh School 
Pleasant Hi?vls Hi 'h School 
Richmond H i -h School 
Y;nacio Valley Hi.'h School 
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Floyd Miller 
James Molla 
Merle Newsom 
Hal Olsen 



El Cerrito Hijh School 
San Ramon Hijh School 
San Ramon Hi,jh School 
Acalanes Hi ; 'h School 
Pittsburj Hi-'h School 
College Park Hi f: >h School 
Deanza Hi^h School 
Liberty High School 
Pittsburgh Hijh School 



Nancy Parent 
David Peters 
George Smi. v > 



Peter Springer 
Jack Tackett 



Subject Matter Consultants 

James D. Calderwo^d, Professor of Business Economics and Interna- 
tional Trade j University of Southern California 

Richard Caves, Professor of Economics, Harvard University 

Franz Genrels, Professor of Economics, Indiana University 

Nelson Grayburn, Professor of Anthropology, University of Calif- 
ornia, Berkeley 

Gregory Grossman, Professor of Economics, University of Calif- 
ornia, Berkeley 

Harvey Leibinstein, Professor Economics, University of Wisconsin 

John Maher, Senior Economist, Joint Council on Economic Education 

Turley Min;js , Assistant Professor of Economics, San Jose State College 

Hyman Minsky, Professor of Economics, Washington University 

Norman Townshend-Ze liner , Director, Economics and Education Center, 
Professor of Economics, California State Colla3e at Fullerton 

Curriculum Consultants 

T. Bentley Edwards, Professor of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 

John Lawrence, Director of Curriculum Joint Council on Econo., ic 
Education Ken York City, N.Y. 

Hilda Taba, Professor of Education, San Francisco State College 

Herbert Thier , Specialist and Assistant Director for Science 

Curriculum Improvement Study, University jf Calif., Berkeley 

Audio -Visual Consultants 

Jerrold E. Kemp, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Audio- 
Visual Materials, Preparation Service, San Jose State College 
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Richard G. Lewis, Professor of Education and Head of Audi o-V i.sual 
Services, San Jose Sta,;e Colic je 

David W. Ridjway, Staff Specialist and Director of Filn Activities, 
Chemical Education Material Study, University of California, 
Berkeley (Mr. Rid.jway will be tendered the position of Studio 
Director at the new Lawrence Hall of Science at U.C., Berkeley) 

Psychologist Coosultants 

Arlene Brandon, Postdoctoral Public Health Fellow, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Hulda Grobinan, Director of Evaluation, Joint Countil on Economic 
Education. New York City, N.Y. 



Contributing Author | 

Jeannette Mirsky 

Coordination with California Sta-<e College Economics Education Centers - 1 

Vernon Ouellette, Secretary, Northern California Council on Economics i 

Education, Coordinator for Economics Education Programs for the ' 

Chancellor of the California Systen of State Colleges 
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COOOERATING AGENCIES AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE TO THE PROJECT 
Contra Costa County Department of Education 

The county departments .jf education in California are inter- 
mediate administrative agencies between the State Department jf Ed- 
ucation and the school districts in a jiven county. Arnon.y ;>ther 
functions, the County Department of Elucation carries out or coor- 
dinates county -wide curriculum projects and teacher trainin ' pro- 
grams, and the county office collects data on school operation for 
the state. It alsj provides county teachers with a complete mat- 
erials and curriculum library and operates an A -V materials center 
for schools in the county. Dr. Wi ( 3 jins is servin ; as a full-time 
economist -consultant for the county for the three year DEEP project. 
Members of the county Department of Education staff serve in many 
capacities to aid the work of ECON 12, and space, secretarial ser- 
vices and jther facilities are made available for ECON 12 staff. 

The county office provides a central meeting place. County I.B.M. 
data processing services are used to analyze results of tests and 
questionnaires administered to students. 

Participating Hi-tfi Schools 

The fifteen hi $h schools participating in the project provide 
classes where course development can take place. Hi*h school and 
school district administrators have been extremely helpful and are 
anxious to encourage teachers to participate in the ECON 12 experi- 
ment. Next year schools in Fremont (Alameda County) and Campbell 
(Santa Clara County) will also be testing the course. 

California State Department of Education 

The State Board of Education has been cncoura.'jinj the expansion 
of economics .education and the introduction of a twelfth ,'rade ec - 
onomics course for several years. Mr. George R dir is the State De 
partnent of Education has the major responsibility for encouraging 
economics education, and he has been most helpful as an advisor and 
lias on person. 

In 1965 a statewide Social Sciences Study Committee was formed 
to make recommendations on curriculum chanje to the State Curricu- 
lum Commission. Mr. Charles Moody, the Executive Secretary of the 
Social S ;iences Study C^mnittee, has shown much interest in the ECON 
12 course and in the teachin; system approach to curriculum develop- 
ment. State funds nay be available to test the ECON 12 course in 
one school district during the 1956*67 academic year. 

Dr. Vi,y;ins serves on the economics advisory panel of the 
Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee. This subcommittee will 
make recommendations on what economics skills and knowledge stu * 
dents should learn in the K--12 curriculum, how economics mioht be 
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included in the curriculum, and how to improve economics educ v m 
generally. The ECON 12 teaching system will be altered to coat m, 
insofar as possible, to the rec jmmendati ons of this subcommittee . 

Northern California Council on Economics Education 

From the be^innin^ A work on ECON 12 we have worked cljsely 
with Dr. Vernon Ouellette, the Executive Secretary of the Northern 
California Council. Dr. Ouelette also serves as Coordinator of 
Economics Education Programs for the Chancellor of the State Col- 
lege System. Dr. Ouellette is ;f /-re at assistance in coordinating 
the work of ECON 12 with other economics education programs in the 
state . 

Joint Council of Economics Education 



The three-year Developmental Ec/fioraics Education Pr )jran of 
which ECON 12 is a part has already been described. Direct benefits 
fron participation in the DEEP program include actual financial sup- 
port of the ECON 12 project throu jh the Contra Costa County ^rant. 

In addit^n to this, the general J ->int Council services and the ser - 
vices of several :f its staff are available to ECON 12, In particu - 
lar, project staff consult with Dr, J.;hn Maher on economics.. Dr. 

John Lawrence on teacher supervisi m, and Dr. Hulda Grobman on course 
evaluation . 

In addition to the benefits from participatin \ in the DEEP 
program, the Joint Council carries :m other programs which can aid 
ECON 12, particularly in the dissemination of the course. The Joint 
Council has or ganized regional councils throughout the county spon- 
sored by local funds. The Joint Council has initiated a new pro*; 

3ran to build Economics Education Centers in colle ges and universi- 
ties throu ^hout the country. These two groups A local economics 
education agencies will provide a way of instituting dissemination 
programs in those regions where there is a demand f.^r ECON 12. 



San Jose State Colic ;e 



San Jose State Colic je is the largest and oldest of the Calif- 
ornia State Colleges, It is the 25t larjest institution of hijh- 
er educati >n in the United States. Present enrollment is approxi- 
mately 20,000 students. The college is the largest teacher training 
institution in the state. 

The college provides computer services, an excellent library 
in economics and education, and has cooperated in holding special 
teacher training programs for ECON 12 teachers. The Economics 
Department supports the work in economics education and provides 
a : ;roup A competent economists to consult on the project. 
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This year an Econ onics Education Center is beinj organized at 
San Jose State. The Center will be in operation next fall and will 
prjvide a caopus orjanization throujh which in-service training and 
liason work with schools can be carried out. 



University of Calif jrnia at Berkeley 

Althoujh the project has no official connection with the Uni- 
versity, we have benefited greatly from working in schools located 
close to Berkeley. We have made ;reat use of the University lib- 
rary and the audio-visual center ;f the School of Education. Uni- 
versity faculty members from the School of Education and the Econ • 
omics Department have consulted with project staff, and their ser • 
vices are a major project resource. 
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